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ABSTRACT 



This publication summarizes the proceedings of a Project 
FORUM conference that examined the needs of homeless children and youth with 
disabilities. The summarized presentations address the definition of 
homelessness, the Stewart B. McKinney Homeless Assistance Act, services for 
homeless students under the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, 
educational services for children who are homeless in five states (Maryland, 
Illinois, Iowa, Pennsylvania, and Virginia) , facts about homelessness that 
shape the nature and delivery of educational services, and challenges related 
to children with disabilities who are homeless. Proposed strategies are 
presented for meeting the following challenges: (1) increasing awareness 

about the educational needs and rights of children who are homeless and 
enrolling them in school; (2) sustaining multi-pronged advocacy through 
public education and training and legislative and administrative advocacy; 

(3) providing timely, appropriate, multi-disciplinary assessment for students 
who are homeless; (4) finding solutions to broad problems through 
collaboration between schools and the community; (5) increasing the valid and 
reliable data on issues related to homelessness; and (6) addressing mobility 
issues as they relate to identifying students with disabilities who are 
homeless. (Contains 16 references.) (CR) 
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Background and Goals of the Policy Forum 

In 1975, Congress greatly expanded upon previous legislation addressing the education of 
children and youth with disabilities and passed P.L.94-142. Known as the Education for all 
Handicapped Children Act of 1975, this law granted children and youth with disabilities, for the 
first time, a right to a free appropriate public education (FAPE) in the least restrictive 
environment (LRE). Several subsequent reauthorizations made significant changes to the EHA 
and the 1990 amendments changed the name to the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
(IDEA). Although children and youth who are homeless were always covered by this disability 
legislation, they were not explicitly mentioned until the final regulations for the 1997 
amendments to the IDEA (P.L. 105-17) were issued in March 1999. 

The Stewart B. McKinney Homeless Assistance Act (McKinney Act) was passed by Congress in 
1987 as part of the reauthorization of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA). 
Within this legislation, the educational rights and needs of children and youth who are homeless 
were specified. In 1990, amendments to the McKinney Act expanded the legislation to further 
improve the educational experiences of those who are homeless; however, there is no specific 
mention of children with disabilities who are homeless. 

Although the IDEA and the McKinney Act are both administered by the U.S. Department of 
Education, different offices have responsibility for their implementation— the Office of Special 
Education and Rehabilitative Services' (OSERS) Office of Special Education Programs (OSEP) 
and the Office of Elementary and Secondary Education (OESE), respectively. Before the 
legislative milestones described briefly above, neither children with disabilities nor children who 
were homeless were federally guaranteed access to our public education system. Now legal 
rights are in place for both populations, but many children are still not receiving the services 
they need to become productive members of our society. 

To examine the needs related to homeless children and youth with disabilities, Project FORUM 
at the National Association of State Directors of Special Education (NASDSE) planned and 
convened a policy forum as part of its Cooperative Agreement with OSEP. This policy forum was 
conceived as a method of sharing the collective wisdom of those who work with two 
populations of children who are often considered separately. 

The goals of the policy forum were: 

• to identify key issues and challenges related to children with disabilities who are homeless; 

• to discuss current educational strategies; and 

• to propose federal, state, and local actions for improving the education of these children. 

Preparation for the Policy Forum 

Project FORUM worked closely with OSEP, the National Center for Homeless Education, and the 
National Coalition for the Homeless to select participants whose knowledge and experience in 
the area of homeless education would contribute to the policy forum goals. In addition, effort 
was made to select persons involved at the national, state, and local levels. Invited participants 
included national organization representatives, state and local coordinators for homeless 
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education, state directors of special education, university-based researchers, and parent/family 
advocates. The participant list can be found in Appendix A. The agenda for the policy forum 
was also developed in collaboration with the groups noted above. 

Process of the Policy Forum 

The policy forum was held at the Crystal City Marriott in Arlington, Virginia on December 5-7, 
1999. The opening session was a dinner on Sunday evening, December 5, that began with a 
welcome from Project FORUM's director, Joy Markowitz, and the Project's Officer from OSEP, 
Kelly Henderson. After participants introduced themselves, Barbara Duffield, from the National 
Coalition for the Homeless, gave a brief presentation on the definition of homelessness. This 
was followed by a presentation on the McKinney Act by Yvonne Rafferty from Pace University. 

Continuing on Monday morning, Marie Mayor, from OSEP, presented on the IDEA and children 
who are homeless. Participants then engaged in a facilitated discussion regarding the provision 
of special education services at the state, district and school level to children who are homeless. 
This included the viewing of a short segment of videotape. At lunchtime, guest speaker, Regina 
Sokas, Education Director for ACTS Shelters in Towson, Maryland, discussed her experiences on 
the "front lines." 

For most of the afternoon on Monday, participants worked in small groups to identify and 
describe challenges to effective service provision and interagency coordination. Later, each 
small group reported out to the full group and the challenges were consolidated into one list. 
Before adjournment on Monday, participants prioritized the challenges. 

On Tuesday, December 7, participants worked in small groups to identify strategies to address 
the high priority challenges and these were presented in a large group session. At the 
conclusion of the policy forum, FORUM and OSEP staff discussed the potential impact of this 
meeting. Participants were also informed that they would be given the opportunity to review 
the proceedings document before it is finalized and disseminated. 

The policy forum agenda can be found in Appendix B. 

Policy Forum Proceedings 

Defining "Homelessness" 

presentation by Barbara Duffield, National Coalition for the Homeless 

Increasingly, the word "homeless" has come to take on meanings other than a lack of housing. 
Two recent news events illustrate this. In New York City, a man was charged with injuring a 
woman by throwing a brick. There has been much controversy as to whether or not the 
accused man is homeless. Mayor Guiliani described the accused man as homeless because he 
had been panhandling at the bus depot and reportedly did not have an address; however, there 
was no evidence that the man had been at any of the New York City shelters or was living on 
the street. This is an example of equating homelessness with violence, and demonstrates that 
the term homeless has taken on a meaning unrelated to literal housing status. In New York, 
defining homelessness, and the issue in general, has become a potential campaign issue and 
promises to remain a controversial topic. 
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The second event took place in a northeastern state. A mother and two children lost their 
apartment and went to a low cost motel because there was no room at the one local shelter. 
The mother is working full-time and transporting her children to the school they attended 
before they lost their apartment. However, the principal of that school told her that the children 
were no longer residents and their records would be transferred to the school near the motel. 
The mother sought legal assistance and eventually the state coordinator of homeless education 
called the principal to describe the children's rights until the McKinney Act. Reportedly, the 
principal does not believe the children have the right to remain in that school because he does 
not believe that they are homeless. He contends that the family cannot be homeless because 
the mother is working and the motel is adequate housing. A hearing is scheduled to determine 
if the children are truly homeless and therefore guaranteed the rights of homeless children. The 
children will be allowed to stay in the school until the hearing is held. In this instance, 
homelessness is equated with unemployment. 

These two incidents demonstrate widespread ignorance about homelessness and the people 
who experience it. There are numerous stories behind the people who are described as 
homeless. Some have left their homes due to domestic violence, some have recently had their 
houses burned down, some are struggling with substance abuse, some lack adequate income to 
pay for housing, and some live in city shelters. All these people may have little in common other 
than a lack of permanent housing and a stable place to call home. Perhaps there is a need to 
back away from the label and understand the individuals, especially when talking about 
educating children who are homeless. 

At this point in her presentation, Ms. Duffieid summarized the handout entitled "Identifying 
Homeless Children and Youth, "which is included in Appendix C. She noted that this document 
is a "work in progress," and suggestions are welcome. 

Perhaps the biggest obstacle to providing educational services to homeless children is the lack 
of awareness about the problem. 

Now more than ever, homelessness is a housing problem. There are other factors in the 
equation, such as substance abuse, domestic violence and poverty, but the lack of affordable 
housing is a key factor. There is a gap of about 4.4 million housing units, and rents are rising at 
twice the rate of inflation. There are more and more working people who are on waiting lists for 
affordable housing or simply cannot find housing at all. For every 100 families living at 30 
percent of the area's median income, only 36 affordable housing units are available to them. 

Poverty is a related factor. Children are poorer than any other age group in the US; they make 
up 39 percent of the people in poverty, but only 26 percent of the total population. There has 
been a decrease in the poverty rate for children in recent years and a larger decrease this year, 
but the rate is still above the rate in the 1970s and the poverty rate for children under six 
remains stable and high. Clearly the economic boom is not reaching our youngest citizens. 

A number of organizations and advocacy groups have released figures on the dramatic impact 
of poverty and housing instability on the health and emotional well being of children. For 
example, children who are homeless are four times more likely to have asthma and delayed 
development, and twice as likely to be hungry. Children who are homeless are much more 
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likely to be absence from school, perform poorly on tests, exhibit behavior problems, and repeat 
a grade. 

The Stewart B. McKinney Act is the primary vehicle for addressing the problems of children who 
are homeless. This Act helps to ensure access to school and school success. For advocates and 
others who are concerned about these issues, there is a lot of hope right now because the 
reauthorization of the McKinney Act is under way. The proposed changes will improve 
opportunities for all children who are homeless, as well as those with disabilities, and increase 
awareness of homeless issues. 

Stewart B. McKinney Homeless Assistance Act 

presentation by Yvonne Rafferty, Pace University 

In 1987, Congress recognized the disruption that homelessness causes in people's lives with the 
passage of the McKinney Act. This Act authorized a wide range of programs and benefits to 
provide urgently needed aid to the nation's homeless. Title VII-B provides protection for the 
educational needs of children and youth who are homeless. The 1990 amendments to the Act 
significantly expanded the federal directives to ensure that school districts respond to the 
educational needs of students who are homeless. In 1994, the Act was further strengthened as 
part of the reauthorization of the Improving America's Schools Act (IASA). Eight components of 
the Act are described below. 

1. The McKinney Act defines homeless and children. It is important to get the word out 
about who is homeless and protected by the Act because there is much confusion about 
this term. Homeless people are not only those who live in shelters or on the streets, the 
definition also includes people living in hotels, or transitional housing. In regard to the 
term children, many people are surprised that it includes children birth to the age of 21. 
This corresponds to the IDEA that also covers children and youth with disabilities in this 
age range. 

2. The Act mandates the adoption of policies and practices to ensure that homeless children 
are not stigmatized. As stated, "...homelessness alone should not be sufficient reason to 
separate students from the mainstream school environment..." (Sec. 721[3]). State 
education agencies (SEAs) and local education agencies (LEAs) "will adopt policies and 
practices to ensure that homeless children are not isolated or stigmatized" (Sec. 722 
[g][i][H]). 

3. The Act mandates equal access to public schools and a choice of school placement, 
meaning that homeless children have the same access to education as their permanently 
housed peers. Children may remain in their current school or transfer into the school 
serving the attendance area in which they are currently staying. LEAs "...shall comply, to 
the extent feasible with the request made by the parent or guardian regarding school 
selection..." (Sec. 722[g][3][B]). This is a very important part of the law and prevents 
children being bounced from one school to another. When children lose their home, they 
should not have to lose their school at the same time. Some principals are under the 
mistaken impression that a child who is homeless can be transferred out of the school of 
origin even if the parent wants the child to stay. 
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4. The Act mandates equal access to all educational services and programs. Students who 
are homeless need proper educational placement, appropriate support services, and 
promotion of their social and emotional well being. According to SEAs nationwide, the 
most frequently reported educational needs of children who are homeless include (a) 
remediation/tutoring, (b) support services such as counselors, and after-school/extended 
day/summer programs to. provide the basic needs for food, shelter, and recreation. In 
addition, children who are homeless may require special education services, bilingual 
services, and services for gifted students. Children who are homeless, including 
preschoolers, are guaranteed the same access to special education services as their 
housed peers. All children who are homeless are automatically eligible for services under 
Title 1 Part A of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) whether they live in 
a Title 1 school attendance area or not. Children who are homeless may receive Title 1 
educational or support services in schools and shelters or other facilities outside of school. 

5. The Act mandates the removal of barriers to the enrollment, attendance, and success in 
school. Before passage of the McKinney Act, residency requirements were the most 
significant barrier because homeless students are, by definition, without a residence. 
When parents attempted to enroll their children in the school district where they were 
temporarily staying, admission was frequently denied because they were not residents of 
the district. Even when they were allowed to register, many experienced substantial 
delays because of missing records (e.g., birth certificates, academic records, and 
immunization records). If children wanted to stay at their current school, this was often 
made impossible because of transportation barriers. There were also school access 
barriers as a result of discriminatory shelter polices against males (particularly those over 
the age of 12) who lived with relatives or friends and not their parent or legal guardian. 
The 1990 amendments substantially strengthened this aspect of the Act by expressing 
intolerance for any and all barriers. 

6. The Act mandated the provision of direct services to promote enrollment, attendance, and 
success in school. The 1990 amendments to the McKinney Act moved beyond access 
barriers and recognized the need for services once children are enrolled in school, in 
addition to significantly increasing appropriations from the 1987 levels. SEAs are explicitly 
mandated to provide grants to LEAs for these purposes. Schools may use funds for such 
services as before- and after-school programs, tutoring, preschool programs, parent 
education, counseling, social work services, transportation, and a variety of other services 
that may not otherwise be provided. LEAs that receive such funds are required to 
coordinate with other agencies and designate a liaison for homeless education. 

7. The Act imposes comprehensive requirements for states that participate in the program 
and mandated coordination by SEAs, including the assignment of a Coordinator of 
Education of Homeless Children and Youth at the SEA. State coordinators are required to 
(a) estimate the number of children and youth who are homeless in the state; (b) 
document problems they experience gaining access to schools/preschools, progress made 
in addressing access barriers, and success facilitating school enrollment, and attendance; 
and (c) report their finding to the US Department of Education (USED). 

8. The Act mandates oversight by the USED, including reviewing applications and state 
plans, monitoring compliance by the states, and reporting to the Congress at the end of 
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each fiscal year. The USED is also authorized to make grants available to SEAs for 
implementing the Education for Homeless Children and Youth Program. 

Congress took a major step in 1987 to address the educational needs of children and youth who 
are homeless, and this was reinforced in 1990 and 1994. At the very least, we must ensure 
that the requirements of the McKinney Act are enforced. Students covered under this Act are 
also covered under the IDEA, Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act, and the Head Start Act. 
Shelter providers and others who come in contact with children who are homeless must be 
made aware of the rights of these children and how to help their parents. Parents must be 
involved in the decision as to whether their children should continue to attend their original 
school or transfer to other schools, and transportation problems must be addressed. SEAs and 
LEAs must collaborate with health and housing agencies to ensure that children and youth who 
are homeless have access to needed services. 

The Stewart B. McKinney Act can be downloaded from the National Center for Homeless 
Education's web site at htto://www. serve. org/nche . Refer to the side-by-side presentation of 
the McKinney Act and proposed changes in Appendix D. 

Discussion 

• The McKinney Act does specifically fund technical assistance centers. The National Center 
for Homeless Education at SERVE is funded as a clearinghouse (see web site in paragraph 
above). Some Comprehensive Centers funded under the Improving America's Schools Act 
provide technical assistance in the area of homelessness, but only on a limited scale. 
Technical assistance and staff development are greatly needed. 

• The term "school of origin" is generally used to refer to the school the child attended before 
becoming homeless. For the sake of stability, this is often the best school, but not always. 
For example, if there has been violence in the home, the child may need to be transferred 
to a school where the abusing parent cannot find the child. In some cases, this may be 
another state. Efforts must be made to protect the child and school decisions must be made 
on an individual basis. 

Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) 

presentation by Marie Mayor, OSEP 

The Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) has always covered children who are 
homeless, but their needs were not always addressed. The IDEA was amended in 1997, and the 
final regulations that were issued on March 12, 1999, specifically mentioned children who are 
homeless for the first time: 

The State must have in effect polices and procedures to ensure that— All children 
with disabilities residing in the State, including children with disabilities attending 
private schools, regardless of their disability, and who are in need of special 
education and related services, are identified, located, and evaluated; and ... The 
requirements of [this] paragraph of this section apply to-Highiy mobile children 
with disabilities (such as migrant and homeless children);... 

[34 C.F.R. §300.125(1999)]. 
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Although there is only one mention of children who are homeless in IDEA'S regulations (and an 
additional mention in the comments that accompany the regulations), issued March 12, 1999, it 
is a powerful phrase because it puts to rest any notion that the law does not apply. This phrase 
also addresses the concern that agencies have about children who are homeless not being 
identified as disabled as required by the IDEA. However, advocacy is still absolutely necessary 
for this population. 

OSEP has a strong commitment to students who are homeless and has made it a priority to 
inform groups and agencies that work with this population about the key elements of the 1997 
amendments to IDEA. These key elements include: 

IDEA emphasizes that "special education" is a service or set of services, not a place (e.g., 
classroom in a school building, wing in school building or separate school). These are services a 
student needs to benefit from special education in the least restrictive environment— an 
environment that would be most like a regular education classroom. Although local 
administrators may believe that in certain cases it is easier to group children who are homeless 
(or children with certain disabilities) into one setting, the law states that these children are 
entitled to a free appropriate public education in the least restrictive environment. 

All eligible children ages 3 through 21 with disabilities are entitled to an Individualized 
Education Program (IEP). Homeless shelter staff and other advocates for the children who are 
homeless are often surprised that parents have the right to participate in their child's IEP 
meeting, including parents who are homeless or coping with drug addiction. Parents may also 
have other persons, such as an advocate or expert, as members of their child's IEP team. Some 
shelter directors have helped parents advocate for their children. Infants and toddlers who are 
eligible for IDEA receive services identified in the Individualized Family Service Plan (IFSP). 

The 1997 amendments to IDEA emphasize the role of the regular education teacher. For a child 
who is, or may be, participating in the regular education environment, at least one of that 
child's teachers must be a member of the IEP team. That teacher must, as appropriate, be 
present at the IEP meeting and identify the modifications needed for the student with a 
disability (including one who is homeless) to succeed in the regular education teacher's 
classroom. 

The IDEA entitles eligible school-age children with disabilities to a free appropriate public 
education in the least restrictive environment. For infants and toddlers birth through 2 years of 
age who are eligible under IDEA, services specified in the IFSP are available. This is a critical 
element of the law because a large percentage of children who are homeless are under the age 
of three years, a population covered by Part C of the IDEA. 

Increasingly, states are requiring that high school age students pass a test, or a series of tests, 
to graduate (e.g., New York). Also, at the elementary and secondary levels states are 
introducing tests that function as accountability measures and document progress of individual 
students and the specific schools. The 1997 amendments to IDEA require that students with 
disabilities participate in state and district-wide assessment programs (with appropriate 
accommodations, if needed). The state or local educational agency must develop alternate 
assessments for those children with disabilities who cannot participate in state and district-wide 
assessment programs. Participation in these testing programs poses big problems for students 
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who are homeless who often have poor attendance. This problem is increasing collaboration 
between general and special education at the SEA level. Generally, in states where there are 
penalties for schools if a student does not participate, efforts are made to include students who 
are homeless. But, in other places, children who are homeless are left in the shelters on testing 
days. 

Another new set of requirements in the 1997 amendments addresses students with disabilities 
who have behavior problems. In developing a child's IEP, the IEP team, in the case of a child 
whose behavior impedes his or her learning or that of others, must consider, when appropriate, 
strategies and support to address that behavior, including positive behavioral interventions. 
Other provisions of the law address functional behavioral assessments and behavioral 
intervention plans. Generally, students who are suspected of having a disability and have been 
referred for special education evaluation are protected under IDEA. This is particularly 
important for students who are homeless because their high mobility often lengthens the 
evaluation process. 

IDEA specifies that services for young children with disabilities be provided in "natural 
environments," unless there is a justifiable reason to serve a child in another setting. Children 
who are homeless should have the same access to evaluations and services as their 
permanently housed peers, and screening for disabilities should be occurring in places 
accessible to families who are homeless. The Child Find requirements of IDEA apply to 
homeless children. 

Homeless shelter directors say educators can help in the following ways: 

• Provide shelter directors and others who work with children who are homeless outside of 
school with information about the rights of students with disabilities, and the IEP and 
Individualized Family Service Plan (IFSP) process. 

• Network among all those who work with children who are homeless (federal, state, and 
local levels). 

• Assist parents who are homeless in learning about IDEA and their rights. 

• Foster cooperation between those who work with the homeless and those who work in the 
schools. 

• Facilitate the participation of parents who are homeless in the IEP and IFSP processes, 
including providing accommodations if necessary. 

Discussion 

• Generally, if a parent or teacher (or other school personnel) has documentation that a 
student who is homeless may have a disability and that student is in transition from School 
A to School B, that student is still entitled to protections under IDEA. This is particularly 
important in regard to suspension and expulsion because the longer a student who is 
homeless is out of school, the more negative the consequences for that student. 

• Many parents are not aware of the protections under IDEA. More workshops should be 
provided in shelters at times when parents are available (e.g., evenings). The churches that 
work with shelters could also assist with this. Homeless issues are being addressed at some 
of the Parent Training and Information Centers, but more is needed. The Improving 
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America's Schools Act (IASA) Regional Conferences and the National Parent Center 
Conference could provide more coverage on problems for children with disabilities who are 
homeless. More suggestions about how to reach parents are needed. 

Provision of Services to Students who are Homeless 

The following section contains a summary of information about educational services for children 
who are homeless in five states that were represented at the Policy Forum. 

Maryland 

The Maryland State Department of Education coordinates the state McKinney Programs. The 
state McKinney Coordinator convenes interactive meetings for homeless education 
representatives from all Maryland school systems several times each year. 

The program being conducted in the Baltimore County Public schools was presented as an 
example of the programs which may be conducted in other school systems. Baltimore County 
has developed a systemic approach to homeless education, involving all parts of the school 
system in identification of homeless children and youth and provision of services to students 
and their families. The key to program effectiveness is comprehensiveness, communication and 
collaboration. The Baltimore County Homeless Education Program, coordinated out of the Title I 
and Child Care Office, has several distinct tiers: 

Within School System— 

1. Homeless Education Steering Committee - This committee, comprised of 
representatives from all relevant divisions of the school system, provides an 
informed network to identify and support homeless students. The committee, 
comprised of teachers, secretaries and school administrators, and staff from special 
education, staff development and transportation, determines gaps and provides 
integrated information, programs and services. Student Service Learning is an 
important component of this committee, as students may earn their service credits 
for high school graduation by working on homeless issues. 

2. School Based Homeless Education Liaisons - as described below, these individuals 
serve as critical communication links with each school in the county. These liaisons 
were identified through part of the statewide staff development plan for educating 
all members of the school community about homelessness and the needs of 
homeless students. 

Between School System and Others— 

3. Inter-Agency Council on Homeless - the school system's homeless education 
coordinator is a member of this countywide council, which provides communication 
and joint action among various agencies and the County Executive. The agencies 
range from the Department of Social Services and the Health Department to the 
Housing and Police Departments. 

4. Baltimore County Coalition for the Homeless - the school system's homeless 
education coordinator serves on the Board of this coalition, allowing for ongoing 
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interaction with shelters and other service providers as well as community and 
religious organizations addressing homeless issues. 

The meeting continued with the viewing of a ten-minute section of a videotape entitled, 
"Supporting Homeless Students." The video was used as part of staff development, and may be 
obtained from the Baltimore County Public Schools by contacting Jill Moss Greenberg using the 
contact information listed in Appendix A. The videotape showed two school secretaries talking 
about how their schools enroll children who are homeless. These two women were part of the 
staff development planning process and the videotape is used for staff development in the 
Baltimore County Public Schools. This videotape demonstrates an effort to involve all employees 
in the system and emphasizes the importance of working together to meet the multiple needs 
of students who are homeless. School secretaries are also given a one-page information sheet 
on homeless education and family rights, which secretaries are asked to keep at their fingertips. 

A school secretary is often the first person in the school who greets a family who is homeless. 
This encounter is critical to the family's sense of acceptance. School is very important to 
children who are homeless, not only for their education but their social needs as well. School 
secretaries (and others) must understand that mothers who are homeless want the same 
education for their children as any other mother. 

In the Baltimore County Public Schools, training has been done with a team from every school 
on issues related to children who are homeless. Shelter directors and the county Coalition for 
the Homeless helped conduct the training, as did some parents. Each school designated a 
school-based liaison for the homeless to insure that the rights of students in their school are 
being protected and stay in touch with county resources. Building administrators often do not 
have the time to assume such responsibility. 

Maryland has created an exception to the early childhood regulations that allows young children 
who are homeless to be enrolled in early childhood programs, including special education 
programs, even if the program is at capacity. This is important because children who are 
homeless require immediate placement. 

An example of the interagency effort being directed to the issue of homelessness in Maryland is 
an awareness-raising project that has taken the shape of a blank address book. This address 
book contains photos of people who are homeless and is being distributed to policy and 
decision makers around the state. This is the joint effort of the Baltimore County Public Schools, 
Department of Social Services, the Baltimore County Coalition for the Homeless, the University 
of Maryland Photo Outreach Project, and one elementary school that raised money for printing 
of the address book. 

Illinois 

Illinois funds 19 McKinney programs throughout the state, each with full time liaisons and a 
statewide grant to help build awareness of the rights of homeless children in all school districts. 
By the end of 1999, a contact person for the education of homeless children had been identified 
in most of the 896 school districts. Materials from Opening Doors, the statewide project, are 
sent to these contact persons and to the 19 liaisons with suggestions on how the materials 
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might be used. This is a new system that should help in the enrollment and educational 
success of all homeless children in Illinois. 

Many homeless children in Illinois still have difficulties in obtaining their rights, even with a 
strong state law and an awareness-building campaign. Illinois followed the passage of the 
federal law, Improving America's School Act of 1994 (IASA), with its own state law, the 
Education for Homeless Children Act, signed into law on January 24, 1995. While the IASA 
helped to improve services to homeless children in all of the U.S., the Illinois law went several 
steps further and clarified that: 

• Parents have the right to choose either their child's school of origin or the school nearest to 
where they are living. 

• Transportation will be provided if the parents choose to have their child return to the school 
of origin. 

• The child is to be enrolled immediately if the parents choose the school nearest to where 
they are living, even if they do not have any records. 

• The child is to be enrolled immediately and allowed to stay in school even if there are 
disputes to be resolved. 

Iowa 

Iowa's governor created an office for homelessness in the Department of Human Services and 
that office has an interagency task force that meets every two months. The Department of 
Education also created a statewide coordinating committee for issues on the homeless. Chapter 
33 of the Iowa administrative code (very similar to the McKinney Act) provides the framework 
for this infrastructure. One of the strengths in Iowa is the Area Education Agency (AEA) system 
(intermediate districts) that helps implement services for students with disabilities and those 
who are homeless. Program review guides, developed by the state, facilitate the collection of 
information from schools and communities about the services being provided for the students 
who are homeless. Unfortunately, there is not a lot of money available under the McKinney Act 
in Iowa — only $20,000 for each of the seven school districts that have a McKinney grant. There 
are liaisons only in districts with grants. As a result, there are major needs at the local level 
(e.g., support for transportation of the children to their original school). Particularly in rural 
areas, students who are homeless are not being identified for services. Another big problem in 
Iowa is the teenage runaways and "throwaways," throwaways defined as youth who parents 
will not permit them to live at home and for whom the parents have not made other 
satisfactory living arrangements. Runaways and throwaways cannot be kept in shelters without 
parental permission and these youth do not want to get that permission. 

Pennsylvania 

In Pennsylvania, three situations exist in the 501 school districts in regard to children who are 
homeless: (1) fully-dedicated McKinney sites with 100 percent funded liaisons, (2) school 

districts where there is a designated homeless contact person who has received some training 
related to homelessness, and (3) districts where there is a designated homeless contact person 
who has received very little or no training in the area of homelessness. In the 13 McKinney sites 
that have a fully-funded liaison, the system works very well for students who are homeless. 
There is never a perfect system, but a full time liaison is a basic need. Unfortunately, turnover 
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of staff makes the work more difficult and every year training is necessary. There are great 
concerns about the districts where the designated homeless contact person has had no training. 
Even though the system has been in operation for 12 years, the main challenge in Pennsylvania 
is still getting children who are homeless enrolled in school. Once they are in the door, they are 
usually treated equally, at least until individual needs arise. 

Virginia 

In Virginia, collaboration is the most positive result of the McKinney Act. A strong state-level 
collaborative network is being formed and added state funds are supporting this effort. 
Outreach is also happening with the legislature and other state offices, and a small part of state 
law has been changed in favor of students who are homeless. Interagency relationships at the 
state level have also been enhanced, and research is being conducted by five faculty and 
numerous graduate students at a state university. Although the formation of coalitions and 
advocacy groups takes a lot of time and effort, the payoff is great. At the local level, there 
remains much work to be done. Students who are homeless are still being denied access even 
though there is a homeless advocate identified in each school. Guaranteeing the rights of 
children who are homeless must become part of the every day working life of school staff. 
While providing training to parents who are homeless is very important, the biggest challenge in 
Virginia is ensuring that school office staff and educators at all levels (teachers, administrators, 
superintendents) are aware of the rights of children who are homeless and work to guarantee 
those rights. 

For more information about programs in Maryland, Illinois, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, contact 
Jill Moss Greenberg, Gary Dickirson, Tom Nor/en, and James Stronge, respectively, using 
information in Appendix A. For information about Iowa's programs contact Ray Moriey using 
information in Append ixE. 

Discussion 

• Although there are many barriers to overcome in schools and communities, state leadership 
is necessary to bring systemic change to the local level. 

• It is important to keep in mind that only about one third of children who are homeless are in 
shelters. The others are living in "doubled or tripled-up situations," campgrounds, or cars. 

• Children who are homeless need a "champion" — one dedicated person, especially one in a 
position of authority, who can make a program work by requiring participation in awareness 
and training programs. There is always a true champion in school districts that have 
successful programs. The challenge is to turn a court-appointed champion into a true 
champion. 

• The Elementary and Secondary Education Act is in the process of reauthorization and the 
protections for students with disabilities who have discipline problems (in the IDEA) are 
being considered so that education continues even for disciplined students without 
disabilities. One other proposal for this law is a requirement that every system have a 
contact person to help students who are homeless. 
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• Homeless children currently have legal protections to guard against their being 
"marginalized" in society; however, if they were to be considered a legal "minority," their 
protections would be heightened. Unfortunately, it is not only the poor homeless families 
that are powerless, but those who work for them (advocates, liaisons) often feel powerless 
as well. 

• The federal funds appropriated for IDEA are important and give the law power, without 
which it would have less of an impact. The McKinney Act has only $28 million, which means 
it has a small impact and less power. 

• It is important to publish information about homelessness in publications that are read by 
those other than homeless advocates. This increases awareness and builds interagency 
relationships. Often, the only people who come to conferences about the homeless are 
those who work in this area or are already familiar with the issues. Too often in education 
(federal and state level), there are separate "silos" or departments where each sub- 
population (e.g., English language learners, poor, disabled, general learners) is addressed 
separately. 

• There are only two states with laws regarding education for the homeless — Iowa and 
Illinois — and even in these states, the lack of awareness about homelessness poses 
problems. 

• Many people who are homeless wish to remain anonymous and this poses an even greater 
challenge in terms of guaranteeing rights and providing services. For example, migrant 
homeless often fear immigration problems 

Luncheon Speaker - Regina Sokas, Education Director, ACTS Shelters, Towson, MD 
Facts about homelessness that shape the nature and delivery of educational services: 
Educational Factors 

The head of household in homeless families frequently lacks the education needed for financial 
independence. Mothers who are homeless often had a very negative experience with school 
themselves, were dropouts, and/or have low reading levels. As a result, they may not be 
effective educational advocates for their children or may be considered "non-compliant" by 
school staff. Sometimes shelter workers have to demand parent compliance with school 
procedures and use sanctions of removal from a program to force involvement. 

Children who are homeless are three times more likely to be placed in remedial education and 
four times more likely to drop out of school. Academic setbacks are due to exhaustion, poor 
attendance, frequent changes of school, no place or time for homework, and stigmatization 
among peers. Shelter workers may have consequences for parents who do not get their 
children to school regularly and on time; however, this requires adequate staffing to attend to 
these issues. Also, the reality is that shelters or other temporary living situations are not likely 
to have quiet places for students to do their homework. 
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In regard to young children who are homeless, several studies have been done using the 
Denver Developmental Screening Test. Fifty-two percent of young homeless children in a rural 
area presented developmental delay. The same picture was found in New York City, where 
three-quarters demonstrated developmental delay. In the District of Columbia, 61 percent of 
young children who were homeless had at least one area of developmental delay, and 60 
percent required further medical and psychiatric evaluation. 

School is often the only constant in the life of a child who is homeless. Schools have power 
that other agencies do not have because a mother can go to jail if she doesn't send her child to 
school. As a result, a lot gets "dumped on" the school to meet a growing list of needs for 
homeless children. Qualifying a child who is homeless for special education services is often the 
only effective way to get many of a child's needs addressed. 

Family and Mental Health Factors 

Alcoholism and abuse are all too common problems in families that are homeless, and these 
problems interfere with the education of the children in the family. Parents may not send their 
children to school because they "look bad" or they are injured themselves and cannot attend to 
the business of readying their children for school. Parents may move from place to place to 
avoid an alcoholic or abusive family member, resulting in sporadic school attendance for the 
children. Findings also show that a high percentage of children who are homeless suffer from 
depression; however, they are an under-served group in terms of mental health services 

Attitudinal Factors 

There are suburbs where strong attitudes against homeless children exist, "city kids coming in 
to steal education." Even in schools, some staff members question efforts being made to 
provide appropriate services when the student may move to another school soon. 

Medical/Health Factors 

Children who are homeless are more likely to be delayed in immunizations, have elevated blood 
lead levels, and have higher rates of accidents and abuse. They also exhibit stunted growth. In 
addition, children who exhibit behaviors typical of attention deficit/hyperactivity disorder may 
not be identified and properly diagnosed. 

The lack of medical/health records has historically been a major barrier to enrolling children 
who are homeless in school. This is less of a problem now and families are more often given at 
least 30 days to bring necessary immunization records to a school before new shots are 
required. However, it is still common for children to get the same immunization several times 
due to lack of documentation. 

Discussion 

• Middle-ear infections are common and often left undiagnosed in young children who are 
homeless. This is probably a factor in many speech and language disorders. 
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• The IEP is very valuable because it follows the child from school to school and services must 
be provided. The IEP is often the only way to prevent a child from "falling through the 
cracks." One strategy being used is a "educational passport," a packet of important school 
records, including an IEP, that parents can carry with them when their children transfer to a 
new school. Some programs for families who are homeless provide briefcase-like folders for 
this purpose. (For more information about educational passports, contact the National 
Center for Homeless Education at 1-800-755-3277 or <homeless@serve.org>.) 

• Each shelter operates differently, but they can share strategies. Tapping alternative sources 
of funding is a necessity and a challenge for all shelters. For example, funds for preventing 
domestic violence and dropouts have been used successfully in some jurisdictions. Each 
state has sources of funding that can be accessed for children who are homeless. 

• Language and cultural differences can create barriers for families who are homeless. For 
example, until recently, no Hispanic people came to shelters for the homeless in DC. It was 
believed that the Hispanic community was taking care of their own people. However, 
targeted outreach resulted in a large increase in the number of Hispanic families in the 
shelter program. 

• Some cultural groups would be less likely to think about using a shelter because of cultural 
norms regarding taking care of those who are needy. For example, a traditional Asian or 
Hispanic person may be more shy about expressing his/her needs. It is vital for shelter staff 
to be knowledgeable about and sensitive to cultural differences. 

• In all cultural groups, there is a tendency for people who become homeless to stay with 
relatives or friends until they wear out their welcome; then they come to a shelter. Staying 
with relatives or friends may be more common in rural areas because of the lack of shelters 
or transitional housing. Doubling or tripling up may be kept secret because it is forbidden in 
the lease of the person who rents the unit. In such situations, many children have to be 
kept quiet and they lack normal stimulation because of the needs of the others living in the 
same place. 

Challenges 

Participants generated a list of challenges related to children with disabilities who are homeless 

and later prioritized the challenges. The challenges are listed below in prioritized order. 

• Increasing awareness about the educational needs and rights of children who are homeless 
(awareness on the part of educators, school staff, administrators, shelter staff, and parents) 

• Sustaining multi-pronged advocacy for children who are homeless through public education 
and training, and legislative and administrative advocacy 

• Addressing mobility issues as they relate to enrolling students who are homeless in school, 
identifying students with disabilities, and providing continuity of services 

• Providing timely, appropriate and multi-disciplinary assessment for students who are 
homeless 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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• Finding solutions to broad problems (e.g., affordable housing) and specific problems (e.g., 
childcare, transportation) through collaboration between schools, other human service 
agencies, and the community 

• Increasing the amount of valid and reliable data on the following topics: 

~ mobility 

~ effective strategies 
~ assessment 
~ causal factors 

~ relationship between homelessness, disabilities, poverty, culture, race, language, 
violence, gender, sexual orientation 

• Transferring and maintaining the educational and health records of children who are 
homeless in a timely manner to facilitate intra and inter school/agency communication 

• Reaching the birth to five population of children who are homeless 

• Giving parents who are homeless the tools they need to be effective advocates for their 
children (e.g., information, rights under IDEA, links to parent organizations) 

• Finding sufficient funding for appropriate services for students with disabilities who are 
homeless beyond IDEA funds (e.g.. Title 1, Early Childhood, English Language Learners) 

• Identifying appropriate approaches for use with students who are homeless in regard to 
national origin, language, disability, gender, sexual orientation, socio-economic status 

• Insuring equal access to all services for students who are homeless 

• Addressing the needs of students who are homeless in rural areas, including those on 
reservations 

• Providing adequate, appropriate, and on-going staff development related to homelessness 

• Addressing the lack of information for educators on homelessness and disabilities 

• Increasing interagency collaboration with respect to responsibility for children with who are 
homeless 

• Changing the attitudes of educators and other professionals about homeless people. 

• Reaching and serving the teenage/runaway/drop-Out population 

• Addressing the complexities of involving students who are homeless in statewide testing, 
"high stakes" testing, and other accountability activities 

• Increasing the expectations of educators in regard to progress of students who are 
homeless 
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• Reconciling competing or dueling legislation that addresses children who are homeless (e.g., 
IDEA and McKinney Act) 

• Providing transportation for students with disabilities who are homeless, including 
preschoolers 

~ within the school district 
~ to school of origin 
~ for parent involvement 
~ to daycare and afterschool activities 

Proposed Strategies to Address the Challenges 

Participants proposed strategies to address the highest priority challenges listed in the previous 
section. Although each strategy is listed under one challenge topic, many could be placed in 
more than one topic area. The strategies are not listed in order of importance or sequence. 

These strategies should be considered and implemented knowing that "homeless children" do 
not all reside in shelters and are heterogeneous in many other ways. Confidentiality and privacy 
are important to families who are homeless because of stigmatization and safety. Also, due to 
developmental differences attention must be paid to age of the child as strategies are 
implemented. Finally, consistent and continuous implementation of any strategy is critical to its 
success. 

To increase awareness about the educational needs and rights of children who are homeless 
and enroll them in school : 

• Create a simple poster with pertinent facts about Childfind, the McKinney Act and Title I, 
and post in public places (e.g., schools, and shopping centers). 

• Use public service announcements (PSAs) to disseminate pertinent facts about Childfind, the 
McKinney Act and Title I. 

• Have a Memorandum of Agreement between OSERS, Title I and Homeless Education signed 
by the respective directors to reinforce their support of the McKinney Act. 

• Post any notice of public input sessions (concerning monitoring) in homeless shelters. 

• Contact the Migrant Education offices regarding people who could testify at public input 
sessions. 

• Send a letter to the Chief State School Officers from the U.S. Department of Education (US- 
DOE) regarding the needs of children who are homeless and ask them to bring this to the 
attention of the superintendents in their state. 

• Add another option to 1-800-USA LEARN (toll-free number of USED) to explain the rights of 
children who are homeless. 
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• Provide USA-LEARN callers with the toll-free number to the National Information Center for 
Children and Youth with Disabilities and the National Center for Homeless Education in 
English, Spanish and Haitian Creole. 

• Use the federally funded Parent Training and Information Centers (PTIs) and other parent 
groups to provide training to both staff and parents in homeless shelters. 

• Make keynote and other total group presentations at state and national conferences that are 
sponsored by disability groups and other organizations and associations about issues related 
to education for children who are homeless. (Examples of such meetings are National 
Association of State Directors of Special Education [NASDSE], National Early Childhood 
Technical Assistance System [NECTAS], National Association of School Psychologists 
[NASP], Council for Administrators of Special Education [CASE], National Association of 
Protection and Advocacy Systems [NAPAS], school secretaries association, school 
transportation association, etc.) 

• Disseminate written materials at state and national conferences on issues related to 
education for children who are homeless. 

• Generate more awareness material on students with disabilities who are homeless that is 
sensitive to cultural, linguistic, and regional issues (e.g., race, gender, sexual orientation, 
and citizen/residency status). 

• Reach out in a sensitive manner to homeless parents who had negative school experiences 
when they were young. 

• Provide staff development for all school employees (e.g., principals, teachers, support staff) 
on issues related to educating students who are homeless, including the importance of 
having high expectations. 

• Change enrollment procedures to expedite enrollment of homeless students. 

• Make the federal parent and professional training materials on the 1997 amendments to the 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) available to homeless advocates and 
McKinney Act liaisons. 

• Utilize federal monies, such as Comprehensive System of Personnel Development (CSPD) 
and State Improvement Grants (SIGs), to increase awareness of the needs of students with 
disabilities who are homeless. 

• Require that all districts have coordinators for homeless education, not only those with 
McKinney grants (3% nationwide). 

To sustain multi-pronged advocacy (including parents) through public education and training. 

and legislative and administrative advocacy: 
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• Provide education and training at homeless shelters by a multidisciplinary team (e.g., 
parents, advocates, teachers, child and family agency professionals and lawyers) about 
special education. 

• Provide follow-up outreach in the form of technical assistance and consultation for parents 
at homeless shelters and other sites that serve homeless children and youth eligible for 
special educational services. 

• Support legislative and administrative advocacy for the improvement of educational services 
for children who are homeless. 

• Promote interagency collaboration and responsibility to improve educational outcomes for 
children who are homeless. 

• Target parents of homeless children, shelter providers, religious leaders, child and family 
agency stakeholders, and the health community for advocacy training. 

• Fund advocacy and professional organizations to nurture and sustain grass roots advocacy 
in legislative and administrative forums in the area of homeless education. 

• Promote advocacy by providing information on web sites and public service announcements 
(PSAs) in multiple languages. 

• Access resources from the private and public sector, including state and federal 
discretionary funds, to coordinate advocacy and services for children who are homeless 
provided by state directors for homeless education, protection and advocacy systems. 
National Coalition of Title I Families, National Center on Homeless Education, and others. 

• Put homeless issues on the agenda of the Federal Interagency Coordinating Council (FICC), 
the National Association of Protection and Advocacy Systems (NAPAS), the IDEA Partnership 
Projects, and others. 

To provide timely, appropriate and multi-disciplinary assessment for students who are 

homeless: 

• Provide new students and their families with information about all resources and support 
services available in the school. 

• Conduct screenings and evaluations by an appropriate school-based or early intervention 
team, and have shelter staff facilitate this process (e.g., transportation). 

• Complete the educational evaluation immediately if the student being evaluated becomes 
homeless during the evaluation process. 

• Be sensitive to the fact that many students who are homeless do not need a full-scale 
evaluation and parents may be reluctant to "label" their child. (It can be damaging to the 
student to bring an inappropriate amount of attention to the student upon entry to a new 
school.) 
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• Track the living status of the student to establish the appropriate timeline for assessment. 
(For example, if the student is in a 30-day shelter, immediate attention should be paid to 
getting the evaluation process expedited.) 

• Design and implement a state policy on the timely transfer of school records. 

• Support the timely transfer of school records across state lines. 

• Examine the idea of using a national tracking system for children who are homeless (e.g., 
migrant program), with sensitivity to issues of confidentiality and family safety. 

• Develop technology for electronic school record transfer that is both efficient and 
confidential. 

• Require that families be provided with copies of evaluation reports (immediately, not only 
upon transfer from school) and encourage families to keep this information and provide it to 
their children's new school. 

• Help parents in homeless shelters update and store their children's school records in a 
manner that protects confidentiality. 

To find solutions to broad problems (e.g., adequate affordable housing) and specific problems 

(e.g., childcare, transportation') through collaboration between schools and the community: 

• Establish a state-level interagency task force that includes families who are, and were 
formerly, homeless. 

• Include on interagency task forces members who are knowledgeable about homelessness 
and special education issues. 

• Identify communities that have effective interagency collaborations supporting families who 
are homeless, reward them with recognition, and provide funding for dissemination of 
effective strategies. 

• Post on state-level web sites available resources in the area of homelessness. 

• Conduct program reviews in all school districts on the implementation of state and federal 
(McKinney Act) laws, not just in districts with McKinney grant funds. 

• Develop and disseminate a planning review guide— with places to modify for individual state 
legislation— for use by state coordinators for the homeless. 

• Address issues of homelessness in state plans and state improvement grants. 

• Create a funded initiative to promote collaboration between school and community providers 
(e.g., "seed money" and model demonstration projects). 
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Coordinate efforts and activities of all categorical programs (e.g., special education, early 
childhood, Title I, English language learners). 






To increase the valid and reliable data on issues related to homelessness: 

• Use the McKinney Act's definition of "homeless" (i.e., those in shelters, living with relatives, 
doubled-up situations, etc.). 

• Develop procedures, guidance, and technical assistance as to how to include students who 
are homeless in accountability systems. 

• Disaggregate state wide assessment data by homelessness and disability status. 

• Require the newly-mandated district liaisons under the McKinney Act to collect data on 
students with disabilities who are homeless, including but not limited to: number of children, 
type of living situation (e.g., shelter, relatives), mobility, referral and placement process, 
services provided, setting, and progress. 

• Require that annually reported data on students served under IDEA include the number of 
students served who are homeless by age. 

• Use varied data sources and methods, especially community resources, to collect data on 
homeless students with disabilities. (Telephone inquiries and surveys are not effective 
methods.) 

• Coordinate migrant and language minority programs for better collection and maintenance 
of data on homeless students with disabilities. 

• Use qualitative approaches (e.g., case studies, focus groups) to research the problems with 
identification of disabilities, the referral process, and service provision. 

• Provide funding to support data collection on homeless children that is efficient, 
comprehensive, and consistent. 

To address mobility issues as they relate to identifying students with disabilities who are 

homeless and providing continuity of services: 

• Make shelter placements with consideration of children's educational needs and community 
ties. Every effort should be made to keep students in the school that is in their best 
interests. 

• Identify model programs and practices that minimize disruption to education caused by 
homelessness and family mobility for infants, toddlers and school age children. 

• Provide waivers for students who are homeless to allow them to enroll in programs or 
participate in activities that may be filled before they enter the school (e.g., preschool 
programs, enrichment activities, after school programs, and extracurricular activities). 
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• Conduct timely screening and evaluation of children to insure the services needed are 
received. 

• Contact immediately the student's previous school to acquire pertinent school records 
especially individualized education programs (IEPs) and individualized family service plans 
(IFSPs). 

• Earmark funds to transport children who are homeless to school of origin to provide for 
continuity of educational services. 

• Collaborate with other agencies that provide services to homeless families to ensure 
continuation of services following a change in living location. 
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Bill Boettcher 

Independent Resource Consultant 
Homeless Education 
Bureau of Instructional Services 
Department of Education 
Grimes State Office Building 
Des Moines, IA 50319-0146 
515-281-3966 
515-242-6025 fax 

Diana Bowman 

National Center for Homeless Education 
1100 W. Market St., Suite 300 
Greensboro, NC 27403 
1-800-755-3277 
dbserve8@aol.com 

Marisa Brown 

The Georgetown University Child 

Development Center 

3307 M Street, NW, Suite 401 

Washington, DC 20007-3935 

202-687-8807 

202-687-8899 fax 

brownm4@gunet.georgetown.edu 

Doug Cox 

Office of Special Education and Student 
Services 

Virginia Department of Education 
P. 0. Box 2120 
Richmond, VA 23216-2120 
Dougcox@pen.kl2.va.us 

Gary Dickirson 

Communication and Family Partnerships 

Illinois State Board of Education 

100 N First Street 

Springfield, IL 62777-0001 

217-782-3370 

217-782-9224 fax 

GDICKIRS@smtp.isbe.state.il. us 



Barbara Duffield 

National Coalition for the Homeless 
1012 Fourteenth Street, NW #600 
Washington, DC 20005 
202-737-6444, ext. 312 
202-737-6445 fax 

Beth Garriss 
Program Director 

Children, Families, and Communities 
SERVE 

P.O. Box 5367 
Greensboro, NC 27435 
336-334-3211 
336-334-4671 fax 
bgarriss@serve.org 

Anne Gay 
Special Education 
DC Public Schools 

825 N. Capitol Street, NW 6 th Floor 
Washington, DC 20003 
202-442-5517 

Jill Moss Greenberg 

Baltimore County Public Schools 

Homeless Education Programs Office 

Title I and Child Care 

6901 Charles Street, Suite 308 

Towson, MD 21204 

410-887-3763 

410-887-2060 fax 

nameorg@erols.com 

Connie Hawkins* 

Exceptional Children's Assistance Center 
P.O. Box 16 
Davidson, NC 28036 
704-892-1321 



* Invited; did not attend due to illness. 
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Carolina Legal Assistance 
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919-856-2244 fax 
dacoh@mindspring.com 

Tom Norlen 

Homeless Children's Initiative 
Bucks County Schools Intermediate Unit 
705 Shady Retreat Road 
Doylestown, PA 18901 
1-800-770-4822 ex. 1360 
215-340-1964 fax 
tnorlen@bciu.kl2.pa.us 

Yvonne Rafferty 

Assistant Professor-Dept. of Psychology 
Policy Analyst-The Children's Institute 
Pace University 
41 Park Row 

New York, NY 10038-1502 
212-346-1506 
212-346-1618 fax 
Yrafferty@Pace.edu 



James Strange 
Virginia State Coordinator 
McKinney Homeless Education Act 
Heritage Professor-School of Education 
College of William and Mary 
P.O. Box 8795 

Williamsburg, VA 23187-8795 
757-221-2339 
757-221-2988 fax 
jhstro@facstaff.wm .edu 

US Department of Education 

Robert Alexander 
Martha Bokee 
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Chuck Lassiter 
Marie Mayor 
Beatriz Mitchell 

Project FORUM at NASDSE 
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Eileen Ahearn 
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Appendix B 
Agenda 

Sunday Evening - December 5, 1999 

5:00 - 5:15 Welcome from Project FORUM Joy Markowitz 

Goals of the policy forum 

Welcome from OSEP Kelly Henderson 

5:15 - 5:45 Participant introductions 

5:45 - 6:30 Dinner 

6:30 - 6:50 Review of agenda & logistics Joy Markowitz & Matt Boyle 

6:50 - 7:10 Defining "homelessness" Barbara Duffieid 

7:10 - 7:30 Stewart B. McKinney Homeless Assistance Act Yvonne Rafferty 

7:30 - 8:00 Video followed by questions and discussion 

Monday - December 6, 1999 
8:30 - 9:00 Breakfast 

9:00 - 9:05 Logistics for the day Joy Markowitz 

9:05 - 9:30 Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) Marie Mayor 

9:30 - 12:00 Provision of special education services to children who are homeless at the 

state, district and school level facilitated group discussion 

(10:45 - Break) 

12:15 - 1:30 Lunchtime discussion with... Regina Sokas 

Education Director for ACTS Shelters, Towson, MD 

1:30 - 3:30 Identification and description of challenges to effective services and 

interagency coordination small work groups and large group reporting 

3: 30-3:45 Break 

3:45-4:00 Identification of priority challenges individual activity 



Tuesday - December 7, 1999 



8:30 - 9:00 Breakfast 

9:00 - 9:10 Logistics and agenda for the day Joy Markowitz 

9:10-11:10 Addressing priority challenges: Federal, state, local 

and schools roles small workgroups 

11:10-11:30 



11:30 



Next Steps 
Adjourn 



Joy Markowitz & Kelly Henderson 
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National Coalition for the Homeless 

1012 14th Street, NW; Suite 600 ♦ Washington, DC 20005-3406 
Phone: 202.737.6444 ♦ Fax: 202.737.6445 
Web: http://nch.ari.net ♦ Email: nch@ari.net 



Identifying Homeless Children and Youth 

Homeless children and youth are frequently invisible. Children and parents hide their condition 
for many reasons. Children are humiliated and depressed by their homelessness, and fear ridicule 
from classmates. The stigma of homelessness and the fear of having children taken away often 
prevent parents from informing school officials of their living circumstances. In addition, 
homeless children and families strive to "fit in" so that they can have be treated like everyone 
else and experience normalcy in otherwise chaotic times. Children and youth who are not 
enrolled in school, and whose families are not living in shelters, are even more invisible to 
schools and their communities. 

All of these factors can make identifying homeless children and youth a formidable task. Yet 
homeless children and youth must be identified if they are to be assisted with school enrollment, 
attendance, and academic success. Fortunately, schools and communities across the country have 
developed effective methods for identifying homeless children and youth and providing outreach 
and services to these children and their families. 

Definitions of Homelessness 

The federal definition of homeless, provided in the McKinney Act, is an important starting point 
for identification strategies. 



According to the Stewart B. McKinney Act, 42 U.S.C. § 11301, et seq . (1994), a 
person is considered homeless who "lacks a fixed, regular, and adequate night- 
time residence and; and... has a primary night-time residency that is: (A) a 
supervised publicly or privately operated shelter designed to provide temporary 
living accommodations... (B) an institution that provides a temporary residence 
for individuals intended to be institutionalized, or (C) a public or private place 
not designed for, or ordinarily used as, a regular sleeping accommodation for 
human beings." 42 U.S.C. § 1 1302(a) The term 'homeless individual' does not 
include any individual imprisoned or otherwise detained pursuant to an Act of 
Congress or a state law." 42 U.S.C. § 1 1302(c) 



The U.S. Department of Education has interpreted this definition to include children and youth 
who are living with friends temporarily because they lack permanent housing. Many homeless 
families are forced to live in these arrangements due to lack of shelter space. Other categories of 
children who are considered to be homeless according to the U.S. Department of Education's 
interpretation are listed at the end of this guide. 

Strategies for Identifying Homeless Children and Youth 

* Locate service agencies and develop relationships with them : Locate and meet with agencies, 
organizations, churches, and businesses that serve families, children, and youth who are low- 
income and who may be experiencing homelessness. In rural areas, where there are often no 
shelters, community action agencies may operate assistance programs for people who are 
homeless or at risk of becoming homeless. Many schools are unaware that service agencies 
exist in their communities, and therefore believe that they have no homeless children. 
Establishing contact with these agencies is important in order to know which students may be 
experiencing homelessness. 

Once service agencies have been located, set up meetings with them to begin to develop a 
relationship on such issues as the school enrollment process, transportation, and other student 
services. Are the children and youth attending school? If no, why not? How can the school 
and shelter work together to meet student needs? Work with area shelters to develop 
expedited enrollment procedures for children and youth without homes. Contact managers of 
economy motels and encourage them to insist that their customers enroll children in school. 
Provide enrollment and other related information to motel managers. 

It is also important to become actively involved with homeless service agencies in order to 
learn where to refer students and families for housing, health care, counseling, employment 
assistance, child care, food, and clothing. 

* Become familiar with other areas of the community: the low-income neighborhoods; areas 
where young people who have dropped out of school might congregate during the day; 
locations of public laundry facilities, campgrounds, food banks, soup kitchens, and shelters; 
Head Start centers; migrant housing developments; public housing complexes; daily or 
weekly low-cost motels; and other areas. Speak with people who operate services or 
programs in these areas and with the people who use the services. 

* Provide outreach materials and posters to shelters, motels, campgrounds, public laundry 
facilities, food banks, public housing complexes and other facilities where there is a frequent 
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influx of low-income families. Make sure that supplies of materials are always well-stocked, 
include information on educational rights, and that the materials contain a local phone 
number to call for enrollment and other assistance. 

• Compile addresses of shelters, motels, and campgrounds frequently used by homeless 
families, and provide these addresses to district registrars and school secretaries. Registrars 
and secretaries can identify homeless students who provide these addresses upon enrollment, 

. and help students with expedited enrollment and referrals to services they may need. School 
secretaries are often a good source of information for students who are "doubled-up" (living 
temporarily with another family) or who have made numerous school transfers. 

• Develop relationships with truancy officials and/or other attendance officers . Truant officers 
should learn how to recognize school absences that may be the result of homelessness. 
Provide officers with information so that they may refer students to appropriate services. 
Careful monitoring of school attendance is another way to look for indicators of 
homelessness; frequent and unexpected absences may be the result of homelessness. 

• Provide awareness activities at district-wide professional development training sessions. 
Invite staff from shelters, food banks, homeless coalitions, and other service agencies and 
organizations to conduct sensitivity training for school staff. Such activities should include 
training on how to spot possible indicators of homelessness, such as persistent fatigue, 
frequent absences, clothing that is dirty or worn repeatedly, inability to complete homework 
assignments, hoarding food, or sudden changes in behavior. 

• Avoid using the word "homeless" in initial contacts with school personnel or families: For 
most people, the word "homeless" conjures images of older men on city streets, not children 
in classrooms. Teachers, school secretaries, and other school personnel may be unlikely to 
recognize "homeless" children initially, but often respond affirmatively when asked if they 
know of students who are staying temporarily with relatives; are staying at campgrounds or 
in their car; are living at motels; are living with another family temporarily; have moved 
several times in a year. For the same reasons, families and students who are homeless may 
not think of themselves as "homeless" because they do not identify with the term due to the 
stigma, or fear of losing their children to child welfare agencies. Therefore, outreach posters 
and materials placed in shelters, campgrounds, motels, and public housing projects should 
refer to describe the symptoms of homelessness, i.e. different kinds of housing instability, 
rather than "homelessness." 
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Who is Homeless? 

Federal Education Guidelines on the Definition of Homelessness 



Generally, according to rum-regulatory guidance issued in 1995 by the US Department of Education: 

• children in foster care should not be considered homeless.- However, if children are temporarily placed in 
foster care because of a lack of shelter space, they can be considered homeless. Once placed in a foster 
home or a home for neglected children or youth, they should no longer be considered homeless. 

• children who have been placed by the state in transitional or emergency shelters should be considered 
homeless if the placement is of a transitional or emergency nature. Typically, these are children who are 
awaiting foster care or other more permanent placement If the placement is intended to be permanent (i.e., 
until children reach age 18), the children should not be considered homeless. 

• children who are runaways should be considered to be homeless. Runaways who live in shelters, 
abandoned buildings, the streets, or other inadequate accommodations are considered homeless, even if 
their parents have provided and are willing to provide a home for them. Children who run away and live 
with friends or relatives should be considered homeless until the relationship with the friends or relatives 
becomes fixed, regular, and adequate. 

• children who are “throwaway children” should be considered to be homeless. “Throwaway children” is 
the phrase given to describe children whose parents or guardians will not permit them to live at home. 

These children are also considered homeless until a fixed, regular, and adequate residence is established. 
Throwaway children” live in situations very similar, but not identical, to runaways. School-age pregnant 
girls who have been thrown out of their homes and find refuge in homes for unwed mothers or in other 
places should be considered homeless until a fixed, regular, and adequate residence has been established. 

• all abandoned children are homeless until a fixed, regular, and adequate residence is obtained. In some 
situations, school-age children are abandoned in hospitals (sometimes, because they have AIDS or other 
terminal diseases). In these cases, the hospital may act as shelter for these children until other 
arrangements can be made; meanwhile these children should be considered homeless. 

• some children who live with friends or relatives should be considered homeless, depending upon their 
reasons for living with the friends and relatives and the permanence of the living arrangement. A child 
who lives with friends or relatives should be considered homeless if they are doubled-up because of a loss 
of housing or other similar situation 

• children who are living in families that are doubled - or tripled-up with other families can be considered 
homeless, depending on the specific circumstances of the family. When one famil y has lost its housing 
and moved in with another family, the children of the family that lost its housing should be considered 
homeless. The children of the family that share their home should not be considered homeless. Famili es 
living in doubled-up accommodations voluntarily to save money generally should not be considered 
homeless. 

the children of migrant workers may be homeless if they meet the McKinney definition ; however, many 
children who qualify for migrant services reside in a fixed, regular, and adequate residence and should 
not be considered homeless. 
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Reauthorization of the McKinney Act 
Comparison of Bills: Summary of Major Provisions 
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Reauthorization of the McKinney Education for Homeless Children and Youth Program 
Comparison of Bills: Summary of Major Provisions 

November 1999 
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State Coordinators for the Education of Homeless Children and Youth 

Updated December 1999 

Check web site for current information: http://www.serve.org/nche/statecoo.htm 



Alabama 

Dr. Dorothy Riggins 
Coordinator for Special Programs 
State Department of Education 
5348 Gordon Persons Building 
50 North Ripley Street 
Montgomery, AL 36130-3901 
Phone: (334) 242-8199 
Fax: (334) 242-0496 
Email: driggins@sdenet.alsde.edu 



Alaska 

Ms. Kathy Wineman 
Coordinator, Education of Homeless 
Children and Youth Program 
Alaska Department of Education 
801 West 10' 1 ' Street, Suite 200 
Juneau, AK 99801-1894 
Phone: (907) 465-8706 
Fax: (907)465-2989 . 

Email: kathi_wineman@educ.state.ak. us 



Arizona 

Ms. Jennifer Henderson 

Coordinator for Education of 

Homeless Children and Youth 

Federal Programs Division 

State Department of Education 

1535 Jefferson Street 

Phoenix, AZ 85007 

Phone: (602) 542-2014 

Fax: (602) 542-3050 

Email: jhender@mail l.ade.state.az.us 

California 

Mr. Doug McDougall 
State Homeless Contact 
State Department of Education 
72 1 Capitol Mall, Third Floor 
P.O. Box 944272 
Sacramento, CA 94244-2720 
Phone: (.916)653-4908 
Fax:(916)657-5021 
Email:dmcdouga@cde. ca.gov 



Arkansas 

Ms. Susan Underwood 

Homeless Grant Coordinator 

Arkansas Department of Education 

State Education Building 

4 State Capitol Mall 

Little Rock, AR 72201-1071 

Phone:(501)682-4847 

Fax: (501)682-4441 

Email: sunderwood@ark.edu.kl2.ar.us 



Colorado 

Ms. Karen Connell 
State Homeless Contact 
Colorado Department of Education 
201 East Colfax Avenue 
Denver, CO 80203 
Phone: (303) 866-6903 
Fax: (303) 866-6785 
Email: connell_k@cde. . state. co.us 
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Connecticut 

Ms. Judy Halpren 
Education for the Homeless 
State Department of Education 
25 Industrial Park Road 
Middletown, CT 06457 
Phone: (860) 638-4195 
Fax: (860) 638-4231 
Email: judyhalpren @po. state, ct. us 



Delaware 

Ms. JoAnne Miro 

Education Specialist 

ESEA Chapter 1, Migrant Education 

Townsend Building 

P.O. Box 1402 

Dover, DE 19903 

Phone: (302) 739-2767, ext. 3284 

Fax:(302) 739-4483 

Email: N/A 



Florida 

Mr. Charles Ervin 
State Coordinator 
Homeless Program 
College of Education 
Florida A&M 
Tallahassee, FL 32307. 
Phone: (904) 599-8483 
Fax: (904) 599-8485 
Email: cervin2@famu.edu 



Hawaii 

Ms. Elaine Takenaka 
State Contact 

Homeless Concerns Program 
Student Personnel Services Section 
Hawaii State Department of Education 
2530 10th Avenue, Room A-15 
Honolulu, HI 96816 
Phone: (808) 733-4490 
Fax:(808) 733-4492 , 

Email: elaine_takenaka@notes.k 12. hi. us 



Georgia 

Mr. David Davidson 

Project Manager 

Program for Homeless Children 

State Department of Education 

1962 Twin Towers East 

Atlanta, GA 30334 

Phone: (404) 656-4431 

Fax: (404) 656-5976 

Email: ddavidso@doe.kl2.ga.us 

Idaho 

Ms. Rosemary Ardinger 
State Contact 
Homeless Program 
State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 83720 
Boise, ID 83720-0027 
Phone: (208) 332-6901 
Fax: (208) 334-4664 . . 

Email: rparding@sde.state.id.us 
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Illinois 

Mr. Gary Dickinson 

Principal Consultant 

Division of Community & Family 

Partnerships 

Illinois State Board of Education 

100 North 1st Street 

Springfield, IL 62777 

Phone: (217) 782-3370 

Fax: (217) 782-9224 

Email: gdickirs@smtp.isbe.state.il. us 

Iowa 

Dr. Ray Morley 

Bureau of Federal School Improvement 

State Department of Education 

Grimes State Office Building 

Des Moines, IA 50319-0146 

Phone: (515) 281-3966 

Fax: (515) 242-6025 

Email: Ray. Morley@ed. state. ia.us 

Kentucky 

Ms. Mary Marshall 

State Contact, Homeless Program 

State Department of Education 

500 Mero Street, Room 817 

Frankfort, KY 40601 

Phone: (502) 564-7272 

Fax: (502) 564-8149 

Email: marshal @plaza2.kde. state. ky. us 



Indiana 

Dr. Marlene Knopp 
State Contact, Homeless Program 
State Department of Education 
State House, Room 229 
Indianapolis, IN 46204-2798 
Phone: (317) 232-0548 
Fax: (317)233-9293 
Email: mknopp@doe.state.in.us 



Kansas 

Ms. Linda Geiger 
State Homeless Contact 
State Department of Education 
120 East 10th Street 
Topeka, KS 66612 
Phone:(785) 296-6714 
Fax: (785) 296-7933 
Email:lgeiger@ksbe. state. ks. us 



Louisiana 

Mr. Luke A. Chiniche, Jr., Ed.S. 
Louisiana Department of Education 
PO Box 94064 
Baton Rouge, LA 70804 
Phone: (225) 342-3670 or 
(800) 259-8826 

Fax: (225) 342-5297 or 342-5880 
Email: lchiniche@mail. doe. state. Ia.us 
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Maine 

Mr. Frank J. Antonucci, Jr. 
Consultant 

Truancy, Dropout and Alternative 
Education 

State Department of Education 
State House Station #23 
Augusta, ME 04333 
Phone:(207) 287-5111 
Fax: (207) 287-5927 
Email: frank. antonucci ©state. me. us 



Massachusetts 

Ms. Susan Farb 
Coordinator 

Education of Homeless Children and 
Youth 

State Department of Education 
350 Main St. 

Malden, M A 02148 
Phone: (78 1 ) 338-6307 
Fax: (781) 388-3476 
Email: sfarb@mass.doe.edu 



Minnesota 
Mr. Tom Gray 

Department of Children, Families & 
Learning 

Learner Options Division 
1500 Highway 36, A 24 
Roseville, MN 55113-4266 
Phone: (651) 582-8282 
Fax:(651) 582-8727 
Email: thomas.gray ©state. mn. us 



Maryland 

Mr. Walter Varner 

Coordinator, Education of Homeless 

Children and Youth 

State Department of Education 

200 West Baltimore Street, 4th Floor 

Baltimore, MD 21201 

Phone: (4 1 0) 767-0293 

Fax: (410) 333-8148 

Email: w varner @msde. state. md. us 



Michigan 

Ms. Cecilia Santa Ana 

Homeless Coordinator 

Michigan Department of Education 

608 W. Allegan 

P.O. Box 30008 

Lansing, MI 48909 

Phone: (517) 373-4581 

Fax: (517) 373-7113 

Email: santaanac@state.mi.us 



Mississippi 

Ms. Gloria White Adams 
State Coordinator 

Education of Homeless Children and 
Youth 

State Department of Education 

P.O. Box 771 

Jackson, MS 39205 

Phone: (601) 359-3499 

Fax: (601) 359-2587 

Email: gadams@mde.kl2.ms.us 
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Missouri 


Montana 


Ms. Dee Beck 

Director, Federal Grants Management 

Department of Elementary and 

Secondary Education 

P.O. Box 480 

Jefferson City, MO 65102 

Phone:(573) 751-8284 

Fax:(573) 751-9434 

Email: dbeck@mail.dese. state. mo. us 


Mr. Terry Teichrow 

State Contact, Homeless Program 

Office of Public Instruction 

State Capitol 

Helena, MT 59620 

Phone:(406)444-2036 

Fax: (406) 444-3924 

Email: N/A 


Nebraska 


Nevada 


Mrs. Judy Klein 

Coordinator of Education for Homeless 

Children and Youth 

State Department of Education 

301 Centennial Mall South 

P.O. Box 94987 

Lincoln, NE 68509 

Phone: (402)471-2478 

Fax:(402)471-0117. 

Email: judy_k@nde4. nde. state. ne. us 


Mr: Shaun Griffin 
Nevada Homeless Youth 
Education Program 
Community Chest, Inc. 
P.O. Box 8876 
Reno, NV 89507-8876 
Phone: (775) 847-93 1 1 
Fax: (775) 847-9335 
Email: shaungrif@aol.com 


New Hampshire 


New Jersey 


Ms! Lynda Thistle Elliott, M. Ed., CHES 

Education Consultant, Homeless 

Children and Youth 

New Hampshire Department of 

Education 

101 Pleasant Street 

Concord, NH 03301 

Phone: (603) 271-3840 

Fax:(603)271-1953 

Email: lthistleelliott@ed.state.nh.us 


Ms. Danielle Anderson-Thomas 
State Contact, Homeless Program 
State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 500 
Trenton, NJ 08625-0500 
Phone: (609) 984-4974 
Fax: (609) 633-6874 
Email: danderson@doe. state. nj. us 



New Mexico 


New York 


Mr. Gene Gurule 

State Contact, Homeless Program 

State Department of Education 

300 Don Gaspar 

Santa Fe, NM 87501-2786 

Phone: (505) 827-6527 

Fax: (505) 827-6504 

Email: egurule@sde. state. nm. us 


Kate Ventura 

Eastern Suffolk BOCES 

969 Roanoke Avenue 

Riverhead, NY 11901 

Phone:(516)208-2072 

Fax:(631)369-4126 

Email: KVentura@sricboces.org 


North Carolina 


North Dakota 


Mr. David Bryant 

Homeless Coordinator 

North Carolina Department of Public 

Instruction 

301 N. Wilmington Street 
Raleigh, NC 27601-2825 
Phone: (919) 715-1643 
Fax:(919)715-1897 
Email: dbryant@dpi.state.nc.us 


Ms. Marilyn Brucker 

Coordinator, Education of Homeless 

Children and Youth 

Department of Public Instruction 

600 Boulevard East 

Bismarck, ND 58505 

Phone: (701)328-1876 

Fax:(701)328-4770 

Email: mbrucker@ mail.dpi. state. nd. us 


Ohio 


Oklahoma 


Mr. Thomas Dannis 
Consultant, Homeless Education 
Division of Federal Assistance 
State Department of Education 
933 High Street 
Worthington, OH 43085 
Phone: (614) 466-4161 
Fax:(614) 752-1622 
Email: fa_dannis@ode.ohio.gov 


Mr. Keith Haley 

Homeless Coordinator 

State Department of Education 

Oliver Hodge Memorial Education Bid 

2500 North Lincoln Boulevard 

Oklahoma City, OK 73105 

Phone: (405)521-3694 

Fax:(405) 521-6205 

Email: khaley@phoenix.osrhe.edu 



Oregon 

Ms. Dona Horine Bolt, 

State Coordinator, 

Homeless Education Program 
Oregon Department of Education 
255 Capitol St. NE 
Salem, OR 97310-0203 
Phone: (503) 378-3606 ext.600 
Fax: (503) 373-7968 
Email: dona. bolt @state.or.us 



Pennsylvania 

Mr. Sheldon Winnick 
State Coordinator 

Education for Homeless Children and 
Youth Program 

Division of Early Childhood and Family 
Education 

State Department of Education 
333 Market Street, 5th Floor 
Harrisburg, PA 17126-0333 
Phone: (717) 772-2066 
Fax: (717) 783-6617 
Email: swinnick@state.pa.us 



Puerto Rico 

Ms. Maria Emilia Pillot-Resto 
State Contact, Homeless Program 
Department of Education 
P.O. Box 759 

Hato Rey, Puerto Rico 00919 
Phone: (809) 766-2720 
Fax:(809) 764-7108 
Email: N/A 



Rhode Island 

Ms. Zawadi Hawkins 
State Contact, Homeless Program 
Department of Education 
Shephard Bldg, Room 524 
255 Westminster St. 

Providence, RI 02903-3400 
Phone: (401) 222-4600, ext. 2207 
Fax: (401) 222-2734 
Email: zhawk@ride. ii.net 



South Carolina 

Ms. Jennifer Kahn, PhD 
State Contact, Homeless Program 
State Department of Education 
808-A Rutledge Building 
1429 Senate Street 
Columbia, SC 29201 
Phone: (803) 734-3057 
Fax:(803) 734-8661 
Email: jkahn@sde.state.sc.us 



South Dakota 

Ms. Terri Cordrey 

Coordinator for Homeless Children, 

Youth and Adults 

Homeless Education Program 

Department of Education and Cultural 

Affairs 

700 Governors Drive 

Pierre, SD 57501 

Phone: (605) 773-4662 

Fax: (605) 773-3782 

Email: terri. cordrey ©state. sd. us 
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Tennessee 



Texas 



Ms. Barbara Adkisson 

State Contact, Homeless Program 

State Department of Education 

Filth Floor, Andrew Johnson Tower 

7 10 James Robertson Parkway 

Nashville, TN 37243 

Phone: (615) 532-6297 

Fax: (615) 532-8536 

Email: badkisson@mail.state.tn.us 



Utah 

Ms. Laurie Lacey 
Coordinator, Homeless Education 
Utah State Office of Education 
250 East 500 South 
Salt Lake City, UT 84111 
Phone:(801) 538-7501 
Fax: (801) 538-7991 
Email: llacy@usoe.kl2.ut.us 



Ms. Barbara James 

Office for the Education of Homeless 

Children and Youth 

University of Texas at Austin 

Charles A. Dana Center 

2901 IH-35 

Austin, TX 78722 

Phone: (512) 475-8765 

Fax: (512) 232-1853 

Email: babawawa@mail.utexas.edu 



Vermont 
Ms. Gail Taylor 

State Contact, Homeless Program 
State Department of Education 
State Street 

Montpelier, VT 05602-2703 
Phone: (802) 828-5158 
Fax: (802) 828-3140 
Email: N/A 



Virginia 

Dr. James H. Stronge 

Coordinator, Education of Homeless 

Children and Youth Program 

The College of William and Mary 

School of Education 

P.O. Box 8795 

Williamsburg, VA 

Phone: (757)^ 221-2339 

Fax: (757) 221-2988 

Email: homlss@facstaff.wm.edu 



Washington 

Ms. Melinda Dyer 
State Contact, Homeless Program 
Otfice of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 

Old Capitol Building, Mail Stop FG-1 1 

Olympia, WA 98504 

Phone: (360) 753-3302 

Fax: (360) 664-3575 

Email: mdyer@ospi.wednet.edu 
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West Virginia 


Wisconsin 


Ms. Lisa Burton-Sites 

State Homeless Contact 

State Department of Education 

Capitol Complex, Room B-309 

Charleston, WV 25305 

Phone: (304) 558-2546 

Fax:(304)558-1613 

Email: lgburton @access.k 1 2.wv.us 


Ms. Barbara Thomas 

State Coordinator EHCY 

Equity Mission Team 

Wisconsin Department of Public 

Instruction 

P.O. Box 7841 

Madison, WI 53707-7841 

Phone:(608)267-1290 

Fax: (608) 267-0364 

Email: thomasbj@mail.state.wi.us 


Wyoming 


American Samoa 


Ms. Diana Stithem 
State Contact 

Homeless Children and Youth 
State Department of Education 
Hathaway Building, Second Floor 
2300 Capitol Avenue 
Cheyenne, WY 82002 
Phone: (307) 777-5345 
Fax: (307) 777-6234 
Email: dstith @educ. state. wy. us 


Honorable Tautalatasi Tuatoo ' 
Director of Education 
Department of Education 
Pago Pago, Tutuila 96799 
Phone: OS 684 633-5237 
Email: N/A 


Guam 


Northern Mariana Islands 


Honorable Roland Taihianglo 
Acting Director of Education 
Department of Education 
P.O. Box DE 
Agana, Guam 96910 
Phone: OS 671 472-8901 ext. 311 
Email: N/A 


Mr. William P. Matson 
Federal Prgrams Coordinator • 

Board of Education 
Public School System 
Commonwealth of Northern Mariana 
Islands 

P.O. Box 1370 CK 
Saipan, MP 96950 
. Phone: OS 933-9812 
Email: N/A 



Virgin Islands 

Mrs. Ida White 

Homeless Coordinator 

Department of Education 

44-46 Kongens Gade 

St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 00802 

Phone: (809) 774-6505 

Fax: (809) 774-4679 



Other Homeless Education Resources 



National Coalition for the Homeless 

Ms. Barbara Duffield 
1012 14 lh Street, NW, Suite 600 
Washington, DC 20005 
Phone: 202-737-6444, ext. 312 
Fax: 202-737-6445 
Email: nch@ari.net 



National Law Center on Homelessness 
& Poverty 

Ms. Sally McCarthy 

141 1 K Street, NW, Suite 1400 

Washington, DC 20005 

Phone: 202-638-2535, ext. 211 

Fax: 202-628-2737 

Email: smccarthy@nlchp.org 



National Center for 
Homeless Education 

Ms: Diana Bowman 

1 100 West Market Street, Suite 300 

Greensboro, NC 27403 

Phone: 1-800-755-3277 

Fax: 336-574-3892 

Email: Dbserve8@aol.com 

United States Department of 
Education 

Mr. Robert Alexander 
U.S. Department of Education 
400, Maryland Avenue, SW 
Room 3W2 14 

Washington, DC 20202-6132 
Phone: 202-260-0994 
Fax: 202-260-7764 
Entail: robert_alexander@ed.gov 
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U.S. Department of Education 

Office of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI) 
National Library of Education (NLE) 
Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) 
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